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the eyes of Sallust and Cicero, Catiline was an adven-
turer, and a traitor to his country; in reality, the
young poet would have us believe, he was a martyr
and a victim; a man who had clear vision of the
rottenness of his age, but was too much its child to
succeed in reforming it. Ibsen's Catilina is essentially
a personal drama, a drama built round the problematic
nature of the hero; but it is also a revolutionary
drama in which rebellion against the existing social
order finds approval It was, in fact, like Dumas'
play, an immediate product of the Revolution of
1848, and is the only Norwegian work in which that
Revolution has left its precipitate,1

A more unmistakable foreign influence on Ibsen's
Catilina is that of the German " Sturm und Drang ".
It could hardly have been written without Schiller's
Robbers.    Ibsen's   Catiline   is   another   Karl   Moor,
and  his  relations  with his  fellow-conspirators  are
those of Moor with his robber-band.    The Robbers,
however, offers no hint of the chief nerve of Ibsen's
tragedy, Catiline's relation to the two women.    But
here again, Aurelia and Furia might well have been
suggested by the gentle Maria and the daemonic
Adelheid in Goethe's Got% von  'BerlicUngen \   while
Catiline,  in his  vacillation  between them,  is  not
unlike Goethe's Weislingen.2   In the end, however,
the only value of Catilina for us to-day lies in the fact
that it contains the germs of so many themes which
Ibsen was to develop later:  the conflict between the
will to achieve and the power of achieving, between
longing and attainment;  above all, that paralysing
distrust of self which was to sap the energy of so
many of Ibsen's heroes.

In the spring of 1850 Ibsen went up to the capital
to obtain his final " cram " for his student-examina-
tion ; he failed in Greek and arithmetic, and, as he

1  Cp, Gran, op, cit., I, p. 21.

2  Cp. J. Wihan, Ibsen und das deutsche Geisteskben, Reichenberg, 1925,
pp. 8 ff.